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Art. XXX1Y .—The Lift of John Warren. M.D., Surgeon-General during the 

War of the Revolution; First Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard 

College; President of the Massachusetts Medical Society,etc. By Edward 
Warren, M.D., author of “Life of Dr. John C. Warren.” 8vo. pp. 568. 

Boston : Noyes, Holmes & Co., 1874. 

TnE subject of this memoir was the first of a line, bearing his name, closely 
associated with the history of medicine in this country. His father was a 
farmer of more than ordinary intelligence and force of character, residing in 
Roxbury, now a part of Boston. John was the youngest of four sons, and was 
but two years old when a fatal accident deprived him forever of this excellent 
parent. His mother, however, lived to a great age, richly meriting the respect 
of all who knew her, and commanding, in no common measure, the love and 
reverence of her descendants. The eldest of her sons was Joseph, who immor¬ 
talized the name by dying gloriously at Bunker Hill. 

Although not learning to read until ten years of age, John Warren applied 
himself to study with such success that he entered Harvard College at fourteen. 
Here he took a high rank, and already showed a great fondness for anatomical 
research, even getting up a club for the purpose among his classmates. Upon 
his graduation he at once began the study of medicine with his brother Joseph, 
then one of the most successful physicians in Boston, though but thirty years 
old. 

We can hardly realize how wholly different from the present were the means 
and opportunities of a medical student in Warren’B time. Courses of lectures, 
cliniques in great hospitals, well-stocked dissecting-rooms, were not to be had 
in New England. The student served what amounted to a regular apprentice¬ 
ship to his master. He made pills and powders, Bpread plasters, worked upon 
anatomical preparations, and wired skeletons. Allowed to witness office prac¬ 
tice, and sometimes to accompany his preceptor in his visits, he was ere long 
trusted to dress light wounds, to attend to night calls, and to represent his 
chief at the bedsides of the poorer patients. There was less reading, but much 
more of practice. The instruction received from the teacher was given directly 
and in connection with the case in hand. The difficulties attendant on nnato- 
rnicul investigation led to a most thorough improvement of means so labori¬ 
ously procured. Attainment of professional eminence required a large share 
of energy, diligence, self-reliance, and mother-wit. And such traits were cer¬ 
tainly possessed in large measure by John Warren. To such a pupil the 
educational method was not at all a bad one. 

Upon the expiration of his two years’ pupilage John began practice in 
Salem, a flourishing seaport, some fourteen miles from Boston. He had been 
here only a couple of years, during which he had already acquired a large, if 
not very lucrative, practice, when th<? growing troubles of the time came to a 
crisis in the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. Two of his brothers, with 
himself, were engaged in the first of these, and when, two months later, the 
sound of distant cannon startled the town of Salem, the ardent young patriot 
again abandoned his patients and hastened toward Boston. Here he found 
that a battle had been fought, and that his brother Joseph had been engaged 
and was missing. Several days of suspense were endured before the sad cer¬ 
tainty of his death was ascertained. 

Not only this event but parentage and natural instincts made Warren a 
patriot. With the whole force of his young and ardent nature he entered into. 
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his country’s quarrel. Heart and soul and strength were all devoted to her 
cause. To return to his peaceful labours in Salem was impossible. Every 
other thing seemed as nothing compared to the duty of maintaining the invaded 
rights of his native lund. Upon the organization of the colonial army by 
Washington, he was one of ten accepted candidates, after a most rigid exami¬ 
nation, for a surgeon's position. The activity of his mind was at once displayed 
in suggestions that the medicinal plants of the country should be thoroughly 
studied, in order that we might be independent of foreign commerce. He 
instanced the value of willow-bark, investigated by himself, as an example of 
what might be thus achieved. 

Upon the evacuation of Boston by the royal troops Warren accompanied 
the coloniul forces to New York. His letters soon began to reveal the faults, 
troubles, and shortcomings which, then as more recently, impaired the useful¬ 
ness of the army medical service. Overwork and anxiety, after the disastrous 
battle on Long island, threw him into a dungerous illness. Recovering after 
two or three months he remained with the army through the gloomy winter of 
177G-77. HiB correspondence presents a sad picture of those miserable 
jealousies nnd meannesses, and that demoralization umong officials of all kinds, 
which formed so terrible a trial to the serene and heroic soul of our great 
commander. 

In the following summer, disappointed and disgusted at the character and 
methods of medical appointments in the army in the field, Dr. Warren accepted 
the post of chief surgeon to a general military hospital established in Boston. 
Here, besides his hospital duties, he at once obtained a very large private 
practice. But neither professional work, nor his marriage, which now occurred, 
could prevent his taking the most urdent interest in public matters. 

To our modern ears it sounds rather curiously to hear of his forming, with 
several other physicians, a partnership to establish nnd conduct a hospital for 
smallpox, and for the care of persons inoculated with that disease. Inocula¬ 
tion was then recognized by physicians, and by a portion of the public, as a 
means or greatly lightening the force of the disease. It was not till twenty 
years later that vaccination was introduced. 

In 1780 Dr. Warren was one of the founders or the “ Boston ^ledical 
Society," the chief object of which was the regulation of fees. A year later 
be was one of the incorporators of the “Massachusetts Medical Society;” 
which, however, did not begin its regular annual meetings till ten years later. 

A course of anatomical demonstrations, given by him at the hospital in the 
winter of 1780-81, was the first enterprise of the kind undertaken in New Eng¬ 
land. Great secrecy was observed, to avoid offending popular prejudices. The 
following year he delivered a much more public course at the request of the 
“Boston Medical Society.” This led to the idea of a medical school to be 
connected with Harvard College. In September, 1782, Dr. Warren submitted 
to the overseers of that institution, at their request, plans for a medical course 
of instruction. The school was established, and in November, 1782, he was 
chosen its first professor of anatomy and surgery. At first the attendance of 
strictly professional students was very small. His audience was largely com¬ 
posed of undergraduates of the college. Attempts mude in 1784 to obtain 
admission of medical students to the almshouse were defeated. 

Dr. Warren was twenty-five years old when his first son was born to him. 
This was John Collins, destined to be even more famous than his sire. 

At twenty-eight he performed a successful shoulder-joint amputation—pro¬ 
bably the first in this country, his biographer states. 

It is on interesting proof of the interest taken by Warren in public affairs, 
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as well as of the respect entertained for his abilities by his townsmen, that he 
was the chosen orator of the first municipal celebration of Independence, held 
in Boston, Jnly 4th, 1783. Indeed, we may say once for all, that as long as he 
lived, Warren spoke and wrote upon public matters. He warmly favoured the 
Union of the States. He deprecated the excesses of the French Revolution, 
and feared the ascendancy of French principles here. While thus warmly 
espousing the views know as Federalist, he did not allow party spirit to embitter 
his private relations. 

The view given us of Dr. Warren’s family life, at the close of the last century, 
is an extremely interesting one. Front doors were never locked, and friends 
entered without knocking. Servants were attached, and seldom changed; 
they were both negroes and whites. The latter felt no sense of degradation in 
their social position, and did not seek to change it. Dr. Warren, great surgeon 
as he was, could never shave himself. In his earlier years a black girl did this 
office for him; and later a coloured man, of some celebrity as a hairdresser, came 
daily to shave him and to curl his wig. The doctor’s driving was like unto the 
driving of Jehu. A brother practitioner, after going with him in consultation, 
emphatically protested he would sooner have the devil drive him. A military 
parade one day threatened to arrest his rapid progress, but the commandant, 
recognizing the well-known sulky, caused his ranks to open on either side like 
the Red Sea of old. 

During the summer of 1798 the yellow fever, which was prevailing frightfully 
in Philadelphia, also appeared in Boston. In that city its origin was thought 
to be traceable wholly to local causes. Putrid hides and spoiled meats accu¬ 
mulated in certain warehouses, and other collections of decaying matter, ap¬ 
peared to be answerable for all the cases. Warren met the much-dreaded 
disease with his usual intrepidity, and spared no pains nor risk thoroughly to 
understand it. He employed the purgative and mercurial treatment advocated 
by Dr. Rush, and believed it to be curative. 

In this connection we may remark that no one man did so much as Dr. 
Warren to establish in New England the mercurial practice. For at least half 
a century it was the treatment most used by the most intelligent members of 
the profession. Are our present modes of treating disease thus in their turn 
to pass away ? 

At the close of the century Dr. Warren was doing an immense professional 
business, besides lecturing, and concerning himself with all schemes of benevo¬ 
lence and movements of politics. During his twenty-three years of married 
life his wife had borne him sixteen children, seven or whom had died in infancy. 
To a man of his sensitive temperament the death of these, und the care of pro¬ 
viding for and edncating the survivors, were cause for much sorrow and anxiety. 
He was pre-eminently one of those men who find rest in change of activity. It 
was only, however, by an extraordinary celerity of intellectual as well as physi¬ 
cal action that he was able to accomplish so much labour. He seemed to form 
his diagnoses and his opinions by intuition rather than by reasoning. 

It was not until 1810 that the medical lectures established in connection with 
Harvard were permitted to be delivered in the city of Boston. At that time 
Cambridge was accessible only by ferry-boat, or a circuitous drive of six or 
eight miles. The lectures were attended more by collegiate undergraduates 
than by medical students. Indeed, the school had only about one graduate 
yearly up to 1810. Now, however, additional lectureships were founded, and, 
after several refusals, clinical instruction was permitted in the almshouse. 
The number of graduates at once rose to forty-eight in a single year. 

Dr. Warren was all his life collecting anatomical and pathological specimens. 
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This work was continued by his son Dr. John C. Warren, and now constitutes 
the very valuable collection known as the Warren Museum. 

His ideas on the value and use of mercurials were given in an address before 
the State Medical Society in 1805. Eight years later he published a book- 
embodying these views and containing a sketch of the most prevalent diseases 
and remarkable epidemics of New England. This seems to have been his only 
contribution to the literature of the profession. His political and occasional 
addresses and memoirs would, if collected, form a large volume. 

As a lecturer hiB biographer assigns him very high rank. He was able to 
inspire his hearers with his own fervent enthusiasm, and could command their 
close attention during a two-hours lecture. 

He was a man of very strong feelings. No one had warmer friends, and no 
one would do more than he to serve a friend. His severe and continuous labours 
caused him to appear an old man at sixty. He was repeatedly urged to retire 
and enjoy that repose which he had so fully earned. But it was not in him to 
decline the calls of those who had trusted to him for years, and he felt anxious 
as to the pecuniary well-being of his large family. Probably, too, his active 
temperament alone would have sufficed to keep him at work. At all events, 
ho persisted in his arduous labours after his health had become seriously im¬ 
paired. Only ten or twelve days before he died did he cease to pay visits. 
Dyspnoea, great disturbance of the heart’s action, and severe febrile symptoms 
then appeared. These were partially subdued by bleeding and other treatment, 
but it was mauifest that the whole system was broken down. He died quietly 
on the 4th of April, 1815, at the age of sixty-two. The officers of Harvard 
College voted to unite with the State Medical Society in a request for a funeral 
eulogy to be pronounced by his great contemporary. Dr. James Jackson. 
Both these bodies, with the senior class of the College, students and graduates 
of medicine, members of various societies, the clergy of the town, and the Grand 
Lodge of Masons—of which he was the first Grand Master—joined in the pro¬ 
cession which followed him to the grave. 

As may be inferred from what has been written, the interest of this life is 
not confined to the medical reader. It gives an instructive view of a career in 
which exceptional energy, courage, and devotion met with a full reward in 
respect and esteem as well as wealth. Peculiarly interesting is it in the near 
and home-like pictures which it gives us of the history of the period. It shows 
ns how men felt, and wrote, and acted, under the immediate influence of events. 
It is just such memoirs as this that give life, warmth, and colour to the dry facts 
of the historian. To all who care to know how an educated gentleman lived, 
mingled with society and politics, and viewed the occurrences and the ideas of 
that remarkable and most critical period of American history, we heartily 
commend this volume. L. R. 


Abt. XXXV.— The Leprous Diseases of the Eye, with six Coloured Plates. 

By I)r. 0. B. Boll, and G. A. Hansen. 8vo. pp. 27. Christiania, 1873. 

Leprosy is fortunately bo rare a disease in the United States that few 
practitioners have ever seen a case of it, and consequently the ravages caused 
by it in the eye seldom or never figure in the list of diseases treated at our eye 
infirmaries. We have been assured, however, that it is by no means uncom¬ 
mon among the French Canadians in New Brunswick, and its frequency in 



